PRIZES. 

A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best Essay on “ How to 
develop in Children an observant love of Nature.” 2,000 words. 

„ £ Irs schutz offers Ruskin’s “ Sesame and Ldies to the boy or girl 
under fourteen years of age who gives the best account, in two sheets of 
foolscap of the book he or she likes best. 

Both competitions to be sent to Editor, care of Publishers, by the end of 

January^ ^ ^ three competitions sent in for Mrs. A. Priestman’s prize do 
not fulfil the conditions. The probability is that Evenings at Home 
belong to the past generation. This prize will be offered for another compe- 

4 . Mr. Colin Somervell divides his prize between E. E. C. and A. L. 
Tannie^ “ Both excellent ; for method and exact following of conditions 
the former is ahead, for felicity and sympathetic impulse the second is ahead.” 


P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

Sheffield. — Mr. Rooper read, by desire, for the second time before the 
Sheffield Branch, the paper on “ Reverence, 3 ” which our readers may 
remember. Mrs. Blakeney presided. 

Hampstead and St. John’s Wood Branch. — The opening meeting 
was held on November 19, as announced, at the High School, and a good 
report appeared in the “Times.” Dr. Abbott was unfortunately too ill to 
preside, and the chair was taken by Mr. E. Kell Blyth. Mr. Diggle’s 
address was admirable and exactly suited to the society, on the “ Responsi- 
bilities of Parents,” dwelling on the tendency that there now is for parents 
in all classes of society to shirk the performance of their duties themselves 
and to hand them over to others. The speakers who followed — Rev. Morris 
Joseph, Dr. Eady, Mr. John T. Taylor, Mrs. Ross, and Miss Helen Webb, 
M.B.— all kept well to the point.— Sec., Miss C. Playne. 


THE 


PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION. 

The Bishop of LONDON said : “ The matter we have met 

to consider is one of considerable importance, and it is time we 
paid particular attention to it, to see if we cannot do systemati- 
cally and efficiently what is very largely done already, but with 
very little system, and I am afraid in very many cases with 
nothing like efficiency. There are two distinct classes we have 
to bear in mind. We think immediately of the teachers, because 
all the rest of the education of the children is for the time being 
practically handed over to them, and it is, therefore, quite 
natural that we should endeavour, if possible, to entrust to them 
the religious instruction of the young— inasmuch as it is certain 
that the knowledge would be more thoroughly imparted through 
the means they would use than in any other way we could 
devise. The power a master necessarily acquires over the 
minds of his scholars is one, to be used for the purposes of 
religious education, which no one else could possess. The other 
class of persons of whom we think when speaking of this subject 
is the parents, and they unquestionably can do, and if there is 
to be any success must do, a very consideiable part of the work. 
Unless the parents are willing themselves to attend to the 
matter there must always be a real defect in all the teaching. 
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, teaching we can have is that which is 

. “ ““ ’ early youth by the mother-and there is nothing 
given in very ea y y . g nQt so mU ch the amount of know- 

we can put m its P (q impart as the kind of feeling with 

' e ?t “sire can instruct her children to regard that knowledge. 

rr 

^^ S of'Zhers to make use of their knowledge for 

‘“Tht’to take his place. The mother having begun the work, 
°,“Ts lh= duty of the father to take it up in so far as he has the 

^■■Ahhotgh the later education which is 'given by school- 
masters and schoolmistresses is much clearer more logtcal hangs 
together better, and very often enlightens the mmd a good deal 
more, there is nothing which holds the affect, on or touches the 
cons ience so surely or so permanently as the teach, ng g.ven by 
religious parents. It is the early trammg whtch gives true hfe 
and reality to all that may follow afterwards. It is not good 
that such training should consist of mere vague talk ; there 
oucht to be systematic instruction, and, generally speaking, there 
is something systematic about a mother’s teaching if she really 
cares about it. She reads parts of the Bible with her children, 
asks them to read to her, and remarks upon the passages as they 
are being read. She explains difficulties which they find in the 
course of their reading, and encourages them to ask questions 
whenever they become perplexed. Of course, she would do al 
this very much better if she took pains to prepare for such 
lessons by going over them beforehand and filling her mind with 
such thoughts as they suggested. If we could persuade parents 
to do something of this sort for their children, then we would 
know that the true beginning of religious education was 


obtained. 

“ It would be a great thing if parents would accustom them- 
selves to looking upon this as a necessary part of their domestic 
duties. There is no doubt that they very often neglect theii 
duty from a feeling that they cannot do it well enough, or that 
they do not know how to do it. There c in be no doubt that 
the religious instruction of the middle and upper classes has not 
received the same attention as the religious instruction of the 
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children in the elementary schools, which has been so cared for 
that public notice has been drawn to it* I constantly find 
rom the accounts that come to me from the clergy, that when 
candidates are being prepared for confirmation, over and over 
again the children of the upper and middle classes are not 
nearly so well informed on this matter as the children of the class 
below them. That ought not to be the case. I suppose that such a 
state of things is to be found more frequently in London than in 
the West, and I have often consulted my clergy to see what can 
be done to remedy it. 

“ It is not possible to leave religious education to take care 
of itself whilst we are throwing all the forces of the State, of 
the Church, and of public opinion in the direction of promoting 
secular education. Everybody is being taught to know, and, 
what is more important, to think, and it is quite out of the 
question that we should teach people to think, and have no 
regard as to how they shall think upon the most important 
subject of all. Is is out of the question that we should teach 
people to know, and be indifferent as to whether they are 
ignorant of those matters which rank above all other knowledge. 
The old world is determined that there shall be general educa- 
tion, and there ought to be at the same time marching side by 
side with it organised religious education. If we go back fifty 
or a hundred and fifty years we should see that the education of 
those days was entirely confined to religious instruction. Educa- 
tion, even long before the Reformation, was the instruction of 
the children in their faith and in their duties as Christians. 
There is a risk that all this old religious training will be thrust 
aside because the desire for secular education has grown so big. 
Like a cuckoo, it has got into the nest, and if we do not take 
care it will shoulder out the original inhabitants and leave them 
to perish. As Christians we cannot agree that this should be so. 
We are bound to see that religious instruction holds its proper 
place.” 


* A a meeting of teachers and parents at Exeter. 



